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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON, II. 

/ ~T*HAT Bergson is a pragmatist is an assumption that has 
-*- been generally made both by the pragmatists themselves 
and by their opponents. Pragmatism is, of course, first and 
foremost an epistemology, but when the accusation is made that 
pragmatists have no metaphysics to offer would-be disciples, 
the reply often takes the form of a reference to Bergson. Here, 
it is said, is an instance of a pragmatic philosophy which includes 
both epistemology and metaphysics. A similar exception is 
sometimes made by anti-pragmatists with respect to the some- 
what sweeping condemnation meted out by them to their ad- 
versaries. Bergson, they admit, is neither so unsystematic nor 
so illogical as his fellows; and the form which he has given to 
pragmatism is one which must be more seriously reckoned with 
than the English and American versions. Even a cursory exami- 
nation of Bergson's theories, however, will show that such an 
assumption as that mentioned is not wholly justified by the 
facts. While he is undoubtedly in sympathy with the pragmatic 
attitude toward knowledge and toward rationalistic systems of 
philosophy, yet many of his views are incompatible with those 
of pragmatism as usually understood. Indeed, he appears in the 
anomalous position of protagonist of a philosophical standpoint 
which he only partially shares. 

The very relation between the different divisions of Bergson's 
system marks a distinction between him and the other prag- 
matists. The latter, when they achieve a metaphysic at all, 
as is the case, for instance, with F. C. S. Schiller, do so by the 
way of epistemology, while Bergson's theories have developed 
in exactly the opposite direction. His epistemology is the result 
of his metaphysics, not vice versa. For him the problem of 
knowledge becomes important because of its relation to that of 
the nature of reality, and he resolves it in the course of his 
consideration of the latter question. Differences in mode of 
procedure are, to be sure, of subordinate importance, and how- 
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ever it may be reached, Bergson's epistemology is strongly prag- 
matic in its utilitarian view of the intellect. Perception, and 
the whole construction of the universe founded upon perception, 
are instruments of action, not mirrors or symbols of a reality 
revealed to us through their means. The so-called truths of 
reason are tools and tools alone. The formulae of common sense 
as well as the concepts of exact science are modes of making 
action possible, and their theoretical value consists in their prac- 
tical significance. Yet besides all this, Bergson recognizes the 
existence of a truth which, though not accessible to the intellect, 
is no less a truth; and one moreover to which there corresponds 
a special knowing faculty. A theory which represents the ulti- 
mate nature of reality as known, whether this knowledge comes 
by means of reason or of instinct, and whether it is the special 
endowment of men or of insects, can hardly be reckoned as 
pragmatism. Although what is ordinarily called truth is the 
formulation of ideas which facilitate action, although the range 
of common sense and of the discursive reason, of every-day life 
and of exact science, is determined by the needs of an active being 
which, just because of its manifold activity, requires various 
forms of satisfaction, nevertheless the cessation of this activity 
makes possible an immediate contact with reality. Pragmatism 
provides an adequate account of superficial life and thought, 
but does not sound the depths of either. 

Probably the reason why people generally ignore the unprag- 
matic elements in Bergson's philosophy is to be sought in its 
voluntaristic character. Pragmatism is opposed to every ration- 
alistic system; Bergson's theories are also incompatible with 
rationalism ; and since they are united against a common enemy, 
it is natural to suppose them more alike than they really are. 
One might say, perhaps, that they maintain the same attitude 
toward science but have an entirely different conception of the 
nature of philosophy. That which for the pragmatist is the 
end is for Bergson merely the beginning, or even an obstacle 
which must be overcome before the commencement of any 
philosophy worthy of the name. 

Every attempt at an evaluation of Bergson's system must 
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recognize its broad compass. It is not confined to one or two 
divisions of philosophical thought, but embraces, at least sche- 
matically, almost its whole range. The initial assumptions of 
physics, psychology, and biology are all dealt with in turn, and 
all made to form an integral part of the system. Bergson gives 
us no ethics, but with this exception there is hardly a single 
great question of philosophy wholly disregarded. He shows 
none of that tendency toward specialization, which is so marked 
a characteristic of scientific philosophers; and though he has not 
escaped all the dangers that beset the broader view, he at least 
manifests no desire to substitute some single problem for the 
riddle of the universe. The difficulties of his system are many 
and often depend upon details; some are inherent in the nature 
of the subject, others perhaps could be resolved by their author; 
but they may all be reduced to three main problems, namely: 
(i) intelligence and instinct, (2) time and space, and (3) matter 
and perception. Upon the first depends one's view of Bergson's 
epistemology, while the other two are more strictly metaphysical 
questions. All three are related to one another and all are im- 
portant, but the second, that of the nature of time and space, is 
the most fundamental and thus provides a basis for the others. 
Nevertheless, for purposes of convenience, the epistemological 
question will be treated first. 

That the intellect is a tool of action and not a means of knowl- 
edge is a view that has been too thoroughly discussed in recent 
years to require much consideration here. It has the advantages 
and disadvantages of every pragmatic epistemology. A serious 
difficulty peculiar to Bergson at once presents itself, however, 
as soon as we try to determine the status of memory. Reason 
is apparently regarded from the sensationalistic standpoint, and 
to understand it one needs only to study perception. Pure per- 
ception is an abstraction, the result of analysis, and every concrete 
experience is made up of perception plus memory. "Every per- 
ception is an acquired perception." In memory the entire past 
continues to exist, and such part of it as is useful to the present 
occasion forces its way into consciousness and makes the per- 
ception something different from what it would otherwise be. 
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The choice of memories depends altogether upon the require- 
ments of the action concerned. So far the instrumental char- 
acter of intelligence is preserved ; but memory itself is described 
as disinterested and as pressing with its whole weight against 
the door opened to it by perception, so that irrelevant memories 
often appear together with those useful to the occasion. They 
play no part in abstract thought, but furnish the basis for art 
and philosophy, which are both altogether outside the range 
of the intellect. The principal difficulty lies in the conception to 
be formed of the content of memory. A sharp distinction is 
made between memory proper and habitual motor response to 
any given stimulus, and the difference between the former and 
perception is said to be one of kind, not of degree. Memory in 
the strict sense of the term has only an indirect connection with 
the brain, in that the latter acts as a selective tool, by means 
of which useful memories are brought into consciousness through 
their motor relations. In his general discussion of cerebral 
localization, Bergson proves, it seems to me, that the facts admit 
of a different interpretation, but in his criticism of particular 
theories he is often guilty of misinterpretation. For instance, 
where he says that the regular progress of auditory aphasia, 
which affects first proper names, then common nouns, and then 
verbs, would be incomprehensible if cerebral localization were 
true, he speaks of words as if they were things laid up in the 
brain like a box. 1 Moreover, does any psychologist since Hume 
regard the difference between perception and memory as 
merely that of greater and less vividness? In insisting upon 
other differences Bergson is uttering psychological common- 
places. It is true, to be sure, that when he says perception 
and memory are different in kind, he appears to be thinking 
especially of characteristics only partially visible to introspection ; 
yet it is difficult to get any clear idea of what these are. Memory 
becomes conscious only when complicated with perception, yet 
it exists in its entirety when not so complicated. Of course, 
everyone must admit that he remembers things of which he is 
not conscious at any given moment, but it is a question whether 

1 Matiere et mimoire, p. 127. 
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this means more than a motor tendency, either physical or 
psychical, and whether the available memories can be said to 
have meantime an unconscious psychical existence. Bergson 
maintains that we have no difficulty in conceiving the existence 
of objects outside of consciousness, and that the unconscious 
existence of subjects is equally clear. 1 Perhaps that is true, if the 
terms are used in the same significance, but it is impossible to 
discover just what Bergson means by the unconscious existence 
of memory; certainly nothing like a permanent possibility of 
perception, for memory is not the basis of perception but its 
reproduction. 2 Moreover, with the motor conditions as Bergson 
describes them, how is disinterested memory ever possible? How 
do we ever approach that state of dreaming which in its purest 
form constitutes artistic creation? The intrusion of useless 
memories into consciousness seems to be a wholly gratuitous 
assumption. Again, since memory is a repetition of experience, 
even though each moment contains the entire past compressed 
into itself, its content must be largely the same as perception. 
Then since perception is constructed with a view to the interests 
of action, how does memory ever become disinterested? Why 
should it be so much more real than perception? 

It is perfectly possible that these difficulties and other similar 
ones in connection with Bergson's account of memory are due 
to misunderstanding, and that they would disappear in a fuller 
treatment of the subject. The same thing is true with respect 
to the questions suggested by his treatment of instinct, though 
the latter are difficulties in the interpretation of facts rather 
than of theory. I cannot see what there is either in human and 
animal psychology or in biological history to justify the dis- 
tinction made between intellect and instinct and the assertion 
that, whereas the former is a tool for action, the latter is a faculty 
of knowledge. Everything seems to show that so far as contact 
with reality is concerned, the two must stand or fall together. 
They both have the same origin, for both have appeared in the 
course of the development of animal organisms under essentially 
the same conditions. So far as we can see, both are useful to 

*0p. cit., p. 154. 2 0p. cit., p. 168. 
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their possessors; and if there is any difference in this respect, 
instinct would seem to be more utilitarian than intellect. In 
both man and animal, instinct has to do with activities directly 
or indirectly necessary to the preservation of the individual or 
of the race. The form which instinct takes in the animal is, 
apart from its results, a matter of conjecture, but the study of 
human instincts yields no trace of a faculty that is without 
relation to action. Of course, it may be said that although 
instinct gives us no knowledge about things, yet it nevertheless 
provides an acquaintance with them, and that the latter is the 
superior form of knowledge, but I see no evidence that it does 
even this. Bergson speaks of intuition as if it were a more 
developed form of instinct, but the difference seems to be in the 
direction of a more conscious recognition of the purpose of in- 
stinct, which would thus bring intuition into closer relation with 
the intellect. . 

In short, the whole biological account of intellect and instinct, 
if regarded as a statement of facts, makes improbable any radical 
distinction between them. Such a thorough-going separation in 
function and significance would be much easier to comprehend 
if they were not both embodiments of the same vital impulse. 
Moreover, if any appeal at all is to be made to biology, her own 
view of the relation between instinct and intellect should be at 
least considered. Intellect and instinct, regarded as know- 
ing faculties, differ from each other in degree and not in kind. 
Bergson admits that we never get either entirely pure and sepa- 
rate from the other, and he thus provides an explanation for 
the similarity in the concrete experiences in which either intellect 
or instinct predominates. He shows his caution also in pointing 
out the impossibility of making hard and fast statements with 
regard to the characteristics of either; although such a descrip- 
tion in terms of tendencies rather than of the possession of 
invariable qualities implies differences of degree and not those 
of kind. For example, intellect is said to be turned toward 
consciousness and instinct toward unconsciousness. This is 
doubtless true, but is hardly a confirmation of the theory in 
question. Another difference, which cannot be so easily ac- 
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cepted, is that which ascribes to intellect the construction of 
forms which may be applied to any and every content, while 
instinct is made conversant with the content itself considered 
quite apart from form. Even with the limitations mentioned 
above, it is doubtful whether any such distinction can be made 
between the form and the content of knowledge. What Bergson 
apparently means is the difference between 'acquaintance with' 
and 'knowledge about,' but he overlooks the fact that each not 
only implies the other but, to a certain extent, at least, is that 
other. If, for the sake of the argument, the validity of the dis- 
tinction be assumed, there at once appears the difficulty of rec- 
onciling it with another characterization of intellect and instinct 
through their opposite qualities, in which intellect is declared 
to be applied to the animate, instinct to the inanimate. Instinct 
makes use of organic structures and functions; intellect manu- 
factures its own tools out of inorganic substances. Instinct deals 
with life, intellect with inert matter. Is there then no 'knowledge 
about' the organic and no 'acquaintance with' the inorganic? 
And why should attention to living rather than to inanimate 
existences be a proof of disinterestedness and an evidence that 
instinct is a knowing faculty? 

But difficult as it is to form a clear idea of instinct and of its 
relation to intellect, the fundamental problem of Bergson's epis- 
temology concerns the nature of knowledge itself. For him no 
knowledge is possible if subject and object are kept separate; 
the relation between knowing subject and its object is that of 
identity. Peter can know Paul only by becoming Paul, and 
thus having experiences which are not merely like Paul's, but 
are actually his. There ceases to be any Peter as distinguished 
from Paul. Reflection upon an event, for instance one's own 
conscious processes, is not knowledge at all. Such a view is, of 
course, not new, and many recognized facts of experience, espe- 
cially those of feeling and emotion, may be cited in its favor. 
We say that a man may write learnedly of anger and of compas- 
sion, of aesthetic appreciation and of religious ecstasy, but that 
he cannot really know that of which he is speaking until he has 
experienced in himself the feelings described. In fact, every 
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elementary conscious process, which is from its very simplicity 
incapable of definition, is a case in point. There can be no real 
knowledge prior to experience. Nevertheless this is not equiva- 
lent to a refusal to recognize any distinction between knowledge 
and experience; much less does it mean that the experiencing 
subject becomes his experience. There is no possible way in 
which knowledge, in the ordinary sense of the term, can be made 
to fit this conception ; and though Bergson would doubtless reply 
that he is expressly avoiding the usual significance, he does not 
substitute for it any comprehensible idea. To deny that it can 
be defined or described is simply to put it outside all possible 
discussion, to make it a word and nothing more. 

If knowledge is taken in this way as an identification of sub- 
ject and object, the choice of instinct as the knowing faculty 
becomes in a certain sense justified. The predominance of feel- 
ing, the tendency toward a degree of consciousness not much 
above the limen, the very lack of clearness, would all be in its 
favor. If Bergson's view of knowledge is accepted, then his 
account of the development of instinct to its culminating point 
in the hymenoptera, which are thus made superior to men in 
capacity for knowledge, ceases to be improbable and becomes a 
verifiable hypothesis which may easily prove to be well-founded. 
Whether such a statement, even if proven, could be regarded as 
knowledge, would of course be doubtful. Instead, it would appear 
to be merely a tool for action and thus restricted to the number 
of the intellect's useful fabrications. True knowledge could 
hardly contain theories at all, even Bergson's theories. To reply 
to objections, as he does, with an exhortation to take the risk 
and thus experience knowledge, is an absurdity. It is as if a 
man replied to a denial that mathematical properties could be 
predicated of virtue with a command to be of good courage and 
compute its square root. The philosophy which will result from 
taking leave of the intellect will be, of course, a philosophy made 
up of intuitions with no rational significance. We must have 
a philosophy which is lived and willed, not one that is thought. 
If by such a philosophy Bergson meant a theory of the conduct 
of life which should include its practical application, one could 
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understand him, though this would be an unfortunate limitation 
of the term; but apparently the philosophy of his dreams will 
be equally free from application and from theory, since both are 
inextricably bound up with the intellect. 

The second of the three main problems presented by Bergson's 
system is that of duration of time and its relation to space. 
The two notions are so commonly regarded as correlative, it is 
so universally assumed that what is true of the one will be true 
of the other, that to separate them and to regard one of them as 
real while the other is not, seems to be at first sight a wholly 
arbitrary speculation without any rational basis. Nevertheless, 
although the theory has aroused much hostile criticism, some of 
its strangeness is purely a matter of terminology. When we 
speak of time and space as each implying the other, we mean 
homogeneous time and homogeneous space, and Bergson would 
be the last to deny the applicability of the same mode of con- 
ception to them both. The trouble is that when Bergson speaks 
of time without any modifying adjective, he means something 
altogether different from the abstract and spatialized succession 
designated as homogeneous time. Time considered as duration 
is life, movement, activity, an eternal flux in which each moment 
includes within itself the whole of its past and for which no repe- 
tition is possible. Bare succession, on the other hand, abstracted 
from all notion of content or of rate of movement, must be 
imaged, if imaged at all, in terms of space. A good deal of 
what Bergson says concerning homogeneous time and its spatial 
characteristics may be due to his evident preference for visual 
imagery. Whatever one may think of his explanation of space 
itself, the latter is in perfect agreement with his conception of 
homogeneous time; and the polemic which he addresses against 
the tendency to translate quality into terms of quantity, and to 
regard it as thereby explained instead of destroyed, as it must 
be by such a transformation, is in the highest degree justified. 

When Bergson makes duration the fundamental reality, he is 
not speaking of time in the usual sense of the term. Time proper 
is not opposed to space as the reality to the appearance, but is 
its correlative. Duration, on the contrary, means succession in 
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the sense of change, which may be symbolized by a flowing 
current, but concerning which one must always remember that 
nothing is ever lost from the stream. The present includes the 
past in a heterogeneity where nothing is exterior to anything else, 
but where multiplicity signifies complexity with no numerical col- 
oring. It is the complexity of a musical composition, not that of 
a heap of bricks. To prove that duration is the ultimate reality, 
Bergson appeals to intuition. Anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine the depths of his own consciousness will find under 
all the spatialized constructions of the intellect the successive 
heterogeneity which constitutes duration. The findings of intro- 
spection are definite and unambiguous, and no one who makes 
the attempt will be in doubt as to the nature of the result. The 
obvious answer to such a mode of argument is that as a matter 
of fact intuition is extremely ambiguous, and people differ both 
as to their results and also as to the significance of the latter. 
It is quite as easy to look upon one's own reality as a permanent 
ego that abides amid changes as it is to regard it as an eternal 
flux. The ultimate nature of change is by no means self-evident. 
Like other ultimate conceptions it is accepted or rejected by 
something much resembling an act of faith. 

It is difficult to decide to what extent Bergson intends duration 
to be regarded as conscious. I must admit that I do not under- 
stand what is meant by psychical existence which is unconscious, 
unless the term is taken to imply the permanent or shifting 
conditions of consciousness, which are not represented by Bergson 
as in any way incompatible with matter and so could hardly be 
called psychical. The duration which constitutes the reality of 
each experiencing individual is a part of the larger duration which 
is described in L 'evolution criatrice as the vital impulse and which 
is said to be analogous to consciousness. On the one hand, 
duration and memory are identified and both said to be uncon- 
scious; on the other, consciousness is declared to be activity 
rather than existence, and so could not fail to be merged in 
duration. The whole difficulty, however, is one of those that 
might be solved by fuller explanations from Bergson and is not 
necessarily inherent in the subject. 
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The main problem is, of course, that which was the point at 
issue between Heracleitus and the Eleatics, namely, the relative 
value of permanence and of change. Every voluntaristic philos- 
ophy seems bound to decide for the latter, to resolve things into 
processes, and substance into flux. Why, Bergson asks, should 
we find it so much easier to posit logical existence than physical 
or psychical? Why should we suppose that anything continues 
or that there is anything to continue? TLdpra pel, — even those 
figments of the reason by which we strive to give permanence 
to the changing, fixity to the free play of vital impulse, and 
substance to activity. Again the appeal is not to intellect but 
to faith . 

With regard to the third question, it has been pointed out 
more than once that Bergson's view of matter is confused and 
contradictory and that he does not really determine its status. 
He says, to be sure, that materialism and idealism are equally 
false and that both may be avoided by the recognition that the 
material world really is exactly what it appears to be; but he 
fails to see that people have always been at issue concerning the 
nature of the appearance, no less than with regard to that of the 
underlying reality. To say that objects are there where we see 
them, and that perception belongs to the object rather than to 
the subject, sounds satisfactory, but in reality provides no sug- 
gestion as to what it means to be an object and what is signified 
by its existence. When Bergson develops his own theories instead 
of arguing against those of other thinkers, he gives two descrip- 
tions of matter which hardly seem compatible with each other. 
Matter is defined as the sum of images and also as a movement 
interrupting that of the vital impulse and proceeding in the 
opposite direction. Matter as the sum of images is to be espe- 
cially distinguished from perception, which is made up of selected 
images. The difference is one of degree, not of kind, for those 
images which are useful to action are thus marked off from the 
larger sum of which they form a part. Matter is the world of phe- 
nomena, and the images composing it enter into perception to just 
the extent that they are related to certain images having peculiar 
properties, namely, images of the body. But such an account 
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is not intended so much to suggest an idealistic interpretation 
of matter, as to relegate perception to its proper place as a mere 
tool. The nature of matter itself is not thereby determined, ex- 
cept that it is evidently neither substrate nor cause. It is not a 
Ding an sich but the phenomenon itself. Such a view, however, 
hardly seems consistent with the definition of matter as inverse 
movement. If the individual checks within himself the flow of 
duration which is his deepest reality, the tension relaxes and 
what has been quality becomes quantity. The same thing hap- 
pens with the universal stream which is the vital impulse, and 
with the cessation of its movement, its elements spread out, 
become spatial, and thus constitute the material world. But 
such a material world has no necessary relation to consciousness; 
and if it thus ceases to be an object, how is it to be conceived? 
It is said to be as real and as original as the duration which it 
interrupts; and at the same time it has the unreality pertaining 
to everything spatial. It affords a genuine opposition to the 
vital impulse, yet is merely the slackening of its tension. Matter 
and intellect are adjusted to each other so that they correspond, 
yet neither is dependent on the other. Again, matter is the 
potentiality of action, almost in the Aristotelian sense of the 
term, and, viewed by itself, it has no existence worthy of the name. 
If intellect alone is conversant with it, there can be no knowledge 
of it, for intellect affords none. Whether instinct is cognizant 
of it, is not made clear; but matter so far as it is inert, could 
hardly be referred to instinct. Altogether the ontological and 
cognitive status of matter is veiled in obscurity, and a clear idea 
of it can be formed only by ignoring some of Bergson's statements 
and by giving an arbitrary interpretation to others. It may 
easily be, as in the case of duration, that the contradictions are 
merely apparent and that the confusion would disappear with 
fuller explanations. 

With regard to the system as a whole, it seems to me that a 
sharp line should be drawn between the epistemology and the 
metaphysics, in that the difficulties in the former are inherent 
in the theory itself, while in the latter they are less radical and 
seem often due to ambiguities rather than to positive contra- 
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dictions. The fundamental doctrines of the epistemology, on 
the contrary, are made perfectly clear. They are all based upon 
the demand that knowledge should be, not know, its object, and 
such a demand implies a contradictio in adjecto. Consequently, 
what begins with an attempt to satisfy the reason, ends with a 
denial of the latter's validity, almost of its existence. The reason 
is employed against the reason, and the result is mysticism. 
Of course the contention that such a demand and such a pro- 
cedure are logically vicious, will be of no avail where logic has 
already been intentionally discarded. Arguments for the posi- 
tion or against it are equally worthless. A direct appeal must 
be made to the feelings of the philosophical votary, and his 
acceptance or rejection will be an act of free choice, in which 
his intellect will have no part. 

There is a close affinity between mysticism and a voluntarist 
metaphysics, for both are based upon a denial of the claims of 
reason; and therefore their union in Bergson is by no means a 
matter of chance. With respect to the particular form of his 
voluntarism, he has doubtless been influenced by many thinkers, 
but his likeness to Heracleitus can hardly escape notice. Both 
viewed the nature of ultimate reality in the same way. Next 
to Heracleitus, Bergson is most akin to Schopenhauer and von 
Hartmann, although the differences are here so great as some- 
times to conceal the fundamental similarity. But wherever he 
is classified, Bergson must be recognized as a great and original 
thinker. With an epistemology that ends in mysticism and a 
metaphysics that shows the limitations threatening every purely 
voluntaristic system, he is nevertheless a genius in both; and as 
such, he is likely to have followers and opponents rather than 
critics. By all of them the appearance of his next book will 
be awaited with the keenest interest, for it can hardly fail to be 
of the greatest importance for the philosophical thought of the 

present and the immediate future. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Wells College. 



